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Dr. Johnson and Carlyle. 


GLANCING at a remark in the London Zimes, the author 
of ‘ Obiter Dicta,’ in his late essay on Dr. Johnson, asks : 
‘Is it as plain as the “‘ old hill of Howth,’’ that Carlyle was 
a greater man than Johnson? Is not the precise contrary 
the truth?’ There are very many people, I imagine, who 
would be slow to admit that the ‘ precise contrary’ were the 
truth ; yet it is a question not to be decided off-hand. Both 
were great men, unquestionably, apart from their mere lit- 
erary and scholastic accomplishments. Each made a pro- 
found impression by virtue of his force of character, his 
weight and authority as a person. As to which was the 
greater moral, or literary, or political force, as embodied in 
his works, it seems to me there can be but one opinion. But 
the quantity of manhood each gave evidence of in his life, 
and the quantity of genius he gave evidence of in his books 
—these of Course are two different questions. As regards 
the genius, Carlyle ranks far above Johnson. 

Indeed, the intellectual equipment of the two men, and 
the value of their contributions to literature, admit of hardly 
any comparison. But the question still is of the man, not 
of the writer. Which was the greater and more helpful force 
as a human being? which bore himself the more nobly and 
victoriously through life ?—in short, which was the greater 
man? Mr. Birrell seems to base his conviction that John- 
son was the greater, upon the latter’s simple resignation and 
acceptance of the ills of life : 


Johnson was a man of strong passions, unbending spirit, vio- 
lent temper, as poor as a church-mouse and a proud as the 
proudest of church dignitaries ; endowed with the strength of a 
coal-heaver, the courage of a lion, and the tongue of Dean Swift, 
he could knock down booksellers and silence bargees ; he was 
melancholy almost to madness, ‘ radically wretched,’ indolent, 
blinded, diseased. Poverty was long his portion ; not that gen- 
teel poverty that is sometimes behiathend with its rent, but that 
hungry poverty that does not know where to look for its dinner. 
Against all these things had this ‘old struggler’ to contend ; 
over all these things did this ‘ old struggler’ prevail. Over even 
the fear of death, the giving up of this ‘ intellectual being,’ 
which had haunted his gloomy fancy for a lifetime, he seems 
finally to have prevailed, and to have met his end as a brave 
man should. 


This kind 


_—_—_——— 

~- Lhis is excellently said, and is true enough. 
of victory is one test of character certainly, but if it is the 
highest test by which to try a man’s claims to greatness, 
then is the world full of silent heroes, greater than either 


Johnson or Carlyle. How many men and women receive 
an avalanche of the ills of life upon their heads and shoul- 
ders, and die and make no sign! How many nameless ‘ old 
strugglers’ there are in nearly every community, who fight 
a losing battle with fortune all their lives, and utter no com- 
plaint! And it is not always, or commonly, because they 
. are made of pure adamant: it is oftener because they are 
stolid and insensible. If stolidity and insensibility are terms 
too strong to apply to Johnson, yet we must admit there 
was akind of dullness and sluggishness about him, which 
he in vain spurred with good resolutions, and which shielded 
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him from the acute suffering that Carlyle’s almost preter- 
natural activity and sensibility laid him open to. If a man 
is born constitutionally unhappy, as both these men seem 
to have been, their sufferings will be in proportion to the 
strength and vividness of their imaginations ; and Carlyle’s 
imagination, compared with Johnson’s, was like an Arctic 
night with its streaming and flashing auroras, compared 
with the midnight skies of Fleet Street. 

Carlyle fought a giant Despair all his life, and never for 
a moment gave an inch of ground. Indeed, so far as the 
upshot of his life was concerned, the amount of work actu- 
ally done, and its value as a tonic and a spur to noble en- 
deavor of all kinds, it is as if he had fought no giant De- 
spair at all, but had been animated and sustained by the 
most bright and buoyant hopes. The reason of this prob- 
ably is that his gloom and despair did not end in mere nega- 
tion. If he fulminated an Everlasting No, he also fulmi- 
nated an Everlasting Yes. Johnson fought many lesser 
devils, such as moroseness, laziness, irritability of temper, 
gloominess, and tendency to superstition, etc. ‘ My reign- 
ing sin,’ he says in his Journal, ‘to which perhaps many 
others are appendant, is a waste of time and general slug- 
gishness to which I was always inclined and, in part of my 
life, have been almost compelied by morbid melancholy and 
disturbance of mind. Melancholy has had in me its par- 
oxysms and remissions, but I have not improved the in- 
tervals, nor sufficiently resisted my natural inclination, or 
sickly habits.’ He was always resolving to rise at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, but does not seem ever to have been able to 
keep the resolution. What takes one in Johnson is his seri- 
ous self-reproof and the perfect good faith in which he-ac- 
cuses himself of idleness, forbidden thoughts, a liking for 
strong liquors, a shirking of church-going, and kindred sins. 
His sense of duty, and in particular of Azs duty, never slum- 
bered for amoment. On the 21st of April 1764 he got up 
at three in the morning to accuse himself thus : ‘ My indo- 
lence since my last reception of the Sacrament has sunk into 
grosser sluggishness, and my dissipation spread into wider 
negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with sensual- 
ity, and, except that from the beginning of this year I 
have in some measure forborne excess of strong drink, my 
appetites have predominated over my reason. A kind of 
strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I know not 
what has become of the last year,’ etc. This earthiness, 
these frailties of Johnson through which his pious hopes 
and resolutions shine so clearly, is a touch of nature which 
makes him kin to all the world. Carlyle does.not touch us 
in just this way, because his ills are more imaginary and 
his language more exaggerated. What takes one in Carlyle 
is the courage and helpfulness that underlie his despair, the 
humility that underlies his arrogance, the love and sympathy 
that lie back of his violent objurgations and in a way prompt 
them. He was a man of sorrow, and felt the ‘ burthen and 
the mystery of all this unintelligible world ’ as Johnson never 
felt it, nor ever could feel it. 

Again, Johnson owed much more to his times than Carlyle 
did to his. Both his religion and his politics were the re- 
ligion and the politics of his age and country, and they were 
like ready-made highways along which his mind and soul 
traveled. In comparison Carlyle was adrift in the wilder- 
ness, where the way and the bridges had to be built by him- 
self. What gulfs he encountered, what quagmires he floun- 
dered through! Johnson ‘ stood by the old formulas,’ says 
Carlyle ; and adds significantly, ‘the happier was it for 
him that he could so stand.’ What would the great hulking 
hypochondriac have done in such a world as Carlyle trav- 
ersed, the ground cut clean from, under him by German 
thought and modern science, awful depths opening where 
before was solid earth ? 

Johnson has survived his works. Mr. Birrell declares 
very emphatically that they are still alive, and are likely 
to remain so ; but the specimens he gives, whether of prose 
or of verse, are not at all re-assuring. But our interest 
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in the man seems likely to be perennial. ‘This is probably 
because he was a much greater and more picturesque force 
personally than he was intellectually. His power was of a 
kind that could not fully be brought to bear in literature. 
He said that ‘no man but a blockhead ever wrote except 
for money.’ But the man who writes for money alone, it is 
pretty sure, will not make a deep and lasting impression 
with his pen. The saying is like another one of his— 
namely, that ‘a man seldom thinks with more earnestness 
of anything than he does of his dinner.’ When Johnson 
wrote his famous letter to Lord Chesterfield, it is safe to 
say he did not write for money, and that he was thinking of 
something more earnestly than he was wont to think of his 
dinner ; and it is the one piece of his prose that is likely to 
live. But these remarks of his, and others like them—this, 
for instance, that ‘ great abilities are not requisite for an 
historian ; for in historical composition all the greatest pow- 
ers of the human mind are quiescent ’—such remarks, I say, 
of themselves show his limitations in the direction of litera- 
ture. Johnson lives through Boswell ; without Boswell his 
fame would hardly have reached our time, except as a faint 
tradition. In the pages of his biographer the actual man 
lives for us ; we can almost see his great chest heave, and 
hear the terrible ‘ Sir!’ with which he held his interlocutor 
at good striking distance. If some Boswell had done the 
same thing for Coleridge, is it probable that he would have 
lived in the same way? I think not. As a personality 
Coleridge was much less striking and impressive than John- 
son. As an intellectual force he is, of course, much more 


so. But it is hardly possible to feel a deep interest in or 
admiration for him on personal grounds alone. 

Is it possible to feel as deep an interest in and admiration 
for Carlyle, apart from his works, as we do in Johnson ? 
Different temperaments will answer differently. Some peo- 


ple have a natural antipathy to Carlyle, based largely, no 
doubt, on misconception. But misconception is much 
easier in his case than in Johnson’s. He was more of an 
exceptional being. He was pitched in too high a key for 
the ordinary uses of life. He had fewer infirmities than 
Johnson, moral and physical. Johnson was a typical Eng- 
lishman, and appeals to us by all the virtues and faults of his 
race. Carlyle stands more isolated, and held himself much 
more aloof from the world. On this account, among others, 
he touches us less nearly. Women are almost invariably 
repelled by Carlyle ; they instinctively flee from a certain 
hard, barren masculinity in him. If not a woman-hater, he 
certainly had little in his composition that responded to the 
charms and allurements peculiar to the opposite sex ; while 
Johnson’s idea of happiness was to spend his life driving 
briskly in a postchaise with a pretty and intelligent woman. 
Both men had the same proud independence, the same fear- 
less gift of speech, the same deference to authority or love 
of obedience. In personal presence, the Englishman had 
the advantage of mere physical size, breadth, and a stern 
forbidding countenance. Johnson’s power was undoubtedly 
more of the chest, the stomach, and less of the soul, than 
Carlyle’s, and was more of a blind, groping, unconscious 
force ; but of the two men he seems the more innocent and 
child-like. His journal is far less interesting and valuable 
as literature than Carlyle’s, but in some way his fervent 
prayers, his repeated resolutions to do better, to conquer 
his laziness, ‘to consult the resolve on Tetty’s coffin,’ ‘ to 
go to church,’ ‘to drink less strong liquors,’ ‘ to get up at 
8 o'clock,’ ‘to reject or expel sensual images and idle 
thoughts,’ ‘to read the Scriptures,’ etc., touch one more 
nearly than Carlyle’s exaggerated self-reproaches and loud 
bemoanings of the miseries of life. Yet the fact remains 
that Johnson lived and moved and thought on a lower plane 
than Carlyle, and that he cherished less lofty ideals of life 
and of duty. It is probably true also that his presence and 
his conversation made less impression on his contemporaries 
than did Carlyle’s ; but, through the wonderful Boswell, a 
livelier more lovable and more reai image of him is likely to 
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go down to succeeding ages than of the great Scotchman 
through his biographer. 
Joun Burrovucus, = 


Reviews 
General Grant’s Memoirs.* 

TWENTY years ago public opinion was by no means unan- 
imous in its opinion of Grant. Sherman fairly divided the 
honcrs with him in popular estimation as the most skilful 
general of the War, and a large portion of the Army of the 
Potomac and their friends in the East refused to acknowl- 
edge that he had any military skill at all. ‘To-day he is un- 
questionably the foremost man among the soldiers of the 
War, and his only rival in the period in which he lived is 
Lincoln. One or two generations hence, it is probable that 
his name will be synonymous—to the exclusion of all others 
—with the suppression of the Rebellion. As in England 
there are to-day a hundred statues of Wellington to every 
one of Pitt, as Washington’s name is known to millions 
who cannot recall the name of any member of. the Continen- 
tal Congress, so in the future will the name and fame of 
Grant probably outlive and surpass those of the anti-slavery 
leaders who prepared the War and of the President and 
Cabinet and Congress who conducted it. As time goes on, 
moreover, it will be more and more believed that the War 
for the suppression of rebellion and slavery on this conti- 
nent was of greater import to the human race than any war 
that ever was fought. Educated people may not share 
these views now or hereafter, but to the great mass of peo- 
ple who have only room in their minds to remember a few 
great events and a few great names, the Civil War will be 
the greatest event of modern times and Grant the chief 
actor in it. 

It is in such a capacity that we must examine and judge 
the book in which he has told us the story of his life, and 
which will endure as long as his name. Of all the men who 
have played a great part in the world’s aftairs, not another 
one would have been capable at the close of his life of writ- 
ing so simple a story as this. This simplicity was the key- 
note of Grant’s character, and it is the most salient feature 
of his book. His humble origin, his uneventful boyhood 
and early manhood, he describes in the same unaffected 
manner as he tells us of what he thought and did at Donel- 
son and Vicksburg. He does not try to conceal anything 
in his early life, nor on the other hand to exaggerate it so as 
to make the contrast with his later successes more startling. 
His one vanity seems to have been in regard to horses. 
He is evidently very proud that at the age of eight years he 
was able to drive a pair of horses with a load of wood, and 
at various subsequent periods he cannot refrain from de- 
scribing what success he had in breaking colts and riding 
wild horses. But of nothing else does he boast. He relates 
his services in Mexico, where he was in every battle with- 
out receiving promotion and almost without notice ; then 
tells how he left the Army because he could not support his 
family on the Pacific coast on his salary ; and how he tried 
to support them by farming, as a real estate agent, and in 
keeping a store. These expedients all failed, though we 
hardly notice it in the unbroken thread of his story. The 
narrative goes on in its direct, modest, unassuming way, 
and before we know it our author is in command of great 
armies, receiving the surrender of other armies such as had 
hitherto surrendered only to Napoleon, and which neither 
Frederic nor Wellington had ever been able to capture. We 
turn back and try to see where the change took place, at 
what point he ceased to be one of millions, driving a load 
of wood and selling leather, and became a chief and leader 
among men. But we can not detect it. He sees no change 
in himself, and never did to the day of his death. Great 
events came to him like small ones ; he tried to do his duty 


* Personal Memoirs of Gen. U.S. Grant. Vol. I. Sold by subscription only. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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in both, but he never looked at them in a different light. 
* Circumstances,” he tells us, ‘ always did shape my course 
different from my plans. . .. I had no idea, myself, of 
ever having any large command, nor did I suppose I was 
equal to one.’ But he had a superstition, so he calls it, 
that ‘in positions of great responsibility every one should 
do his duty to the best of his ability when assigned by com- 
petent authority, without application or the use of influ- 
ence to change his position. So he let his life take its 
course, without attempting to direct it or control it, but 
only to do well what for the moment he hadtodo. He 
was equally composed and reticent whether Halleck relieved 
him from command on the morrow of a great victory, or Lin- 
coln promoted him and placed him in a larger field of re- 
sponsibility. Wherever he was he devoted his whole thought 
to the task in hand, without introspection, without con- 
sciousness of self, without a thought of how he would ap- 
pear in history. Hesolved his problems without remem- 
bering or thinking whether he was acting according to mil- 
itary principles laid down in the books as the experience of 
ages ; and yet he solved them so well that many of them, 
and particularly the Vicksburg campaign, are themselves 
classic texts for the military student. It seems hard to 
believe that this man whose life was so utterly common- 
place, undistinguished and without promise, up to the age 
of nearly forty years, should in a few years afterward have 
achieved a career which makes it necessary to compare 
him with Napoleon and Frederic and Wellington. Nothing 
more unlike than the early lives of these men and the early 
life of Grant can possibly be conceived ; and yet he handled 
greater armies than they, to better purpose, and in the end 
more successfully. In the next century it is with them 
alone that he will be compared, and quite possibly he will 
loom up a grander figure than any of them. 

The literary quality of the book cannot be described in a 
word. That it gives a more accurate picture of the man 
himself—and thereby all unconsciously achieves its end and 
aim—than anything which has been previously written of 
him, we think cannot be doubted. Those who read, with- 
out prejudice either for or against him, Grant’s report made 
in the spring of 1865 of the operations conducted under his 
control during the year after he had been appointed to the 
command of all the armies, were by turns amazed and 
charmed at his remarkable breadth of vision and firm grasp 
of a complex and intricate subject, no less than by the sin- 
gular directness and lucidity of his language. Hiscrisp and 
plain sentences showed the habit of sharp, well-defined 
thought, which once existing was easily put on paper. 
Some of his Messages while President were also remarkable 
for their force and clearness of statement. His literary 
reputation was thus to a certain extent established. But, 
on the other hand, it was well known that it was impossible 
for him to make a speech, and in the art of saying nothing 
gracefully he was a complete failure. In his book he has 
not attempted to write of any thing with which he was not 
perfectly familiar, nor has he made any effort to adorn his 
language. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, beginning with 
his boyhood and—in this volume—ending with the sur- 
render of Vicksburg. It was probably written rapidly, from 
the fulness of knowledge, and but little changed or cor- 
rected afterwards. In this way, without attempting to do 
any fine writing, any more than he attempted to make war 
according to the rules, he has succeeded in achieving a liter- 
ary style which is a model of directness, force and lucidity. 
The story of his early life is perhaps a little tedious. It is 
described so clearly that we have no difficulty in picturing 
it to our imagination in every detail ; but after doing this 
there is so little in the picture that it seems hardly worth the 
effort. But beginning with the time when he presided over 
the War meeting in Galena, in April 1861, his life was so 
full of interest that he cannot say too much about it ; and 
from that time on his story is one of unflagging interest. It 
only remains to add that there is not an unkind word in the 
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book. To his friends and foes he is equally generous, and 
for those of whom he had once spoken harshly he now finds 


an excuse. The book was written, or at least revised, in 
the shadow of death, when he felt the littleness of earthly 
contentions and wished to be at peace with all the world, 





One Summer’s Work of Dr. Schliemann.* 

It may be questioned whether the energy of Dr. Schlie- 
mann in exposing, one after another, the ruins of ancient 
cities of Greece and of Asia Minor is a quite unmixed ben- 
efit. Without his excavations, no doubt, we should not as 
yet have known or studied these ruins ; and yet, once un- 
covered, even these massive wrecks of time must suffer 
more injury and decay in a single lifetime than thousands of 
years of inhumation would have wrought. For monuments 
or ruins, in too many cases resurrection is destruction. The 
Egyptian monolith now standing in our city—a shaft that 
had lain for untold centuries uninjured in its home—is now 
visibly crumbling away under the frosts of each winter in a 
place and aclimate to which it should never have been'trans- 
ported. The decaying obelisk in Central Park has its les- 
son for the troublers of ancient monuments. But Dr. 
Schliemann has entered many an ancient 

little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built, with peaceful citadel ; 
and their fortresses, palaces and tombs, have yielded up to 
him their secrets. The latest find is a rich one. It is that of 
the fortress-palace of Tiryns, a stronghold in the plain, but 
built upon almost the same plan as those of Troy and of 
Mycenze—a mountain-fastness that stands seven hundred 
feet above the sea-level. Mycenz, ‘ an outpost to domi- 
nate important passes,’ was the strongest of the three; 
Tiryns, intended to watch both the sea and the land, was 
the second in importance ; and Troy, a hundred-fold the 
most famous, occupied the weakest position of the three. 

The present book, by various hands, tells how at Tiryns 
Dr. Schliemann uncovered in part, during the year 1834, 
a fortress, walled with cyclopean masonry, covering an 
elongated oval, or rather figure-of-eight, about one thousand 
feet long, and varying in breadth from 150 to some 300 feet. 
This double loop forms the upper and the lower fortress of 
the citadel, occupying an isolated limestone rock which 
originally, though not when it was fortified, formed an island 
in the Argolic Gulf. The walls are formed of great irregu- 
lar blocks of limestone, many of them two or three metres 
long and over a metre in breadth and in thickness, and 
weighing seven or eight thousand pounds apiece. Such 
blocks could have been transported to their exact place only 
by the aid of inclined planes, scaffoldings, and a host of 
workmen. These walls of Tiryns, in respect of size and 

randeur, were perhaps unrivalled. Dr. Dérpfeld points out 
i 179) that Pausanias compares them with the Pyramids 
of Egypt. They ‘stand almost as Pausanias saw them, six 
hundred years after the destruction of the citadel by the 
Argives, though more than 2300 years have passed since 
their destruction.” Dr. Schliemann’s excavations upon this 
site, are, however, but half done. Only at isolated points 
had work been completed at the time, early in the present 
year, when this interesting narrative stops. The higher 
loop of the citadel, containing the royal palaces, is mostly 
uncovered. The lower citadel is supposed to contain the 
storerooms, stables, and retainers’ apartments. The walls are 
of great but varying thickness ; they are for the most part 
thrown down, but in many places they stand two or three 
feet high. Fuller knowledge of the leading functions and 
of the dimensions of these structures, appears to be only 
a question of the further expense of labor. But what is 
already done adds much to our understanding of the way of 
living in the Homeric time. Who has not sought to recon- 
struct, in his mind’s eye, the palace in which Odysseus put 
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to death the suitors on his returnfrom Troy? In the palace 
of Tiryns we have, although ‘ it must differ in some details 
from the palaces of Odysseus, Alkinous, and Menelaus, the 
true picture of a Homeric dwelling.” Even the charcoal of 
the burned wooden doors remains zm situ here and there. 
Fragments of sculpture, of vases, of colored decoration, are 
numerous ; they supply subjects for the valuable colored 
plates in the present work. 

Much remains unknown, naturally, as to the destroyed 
constructions of the citadels. The treatment of the roofs 
is still a moot point. Dr. Dérpfeld (p. 219) concludes that 
the palace of Tiryns was roofed either by two or four 
* great girders upon the pillars which supported the beams 
of the lower roof. . . . Over the beams were cross-beams, 
covered probably with a layer of reeds or straw, over which 
was laid a very thick layer of clay.’ The Doctor probably 
knows little about it ; but he concludes, with a delicious touch 
of German dullness, that ‘such a clay roof is very heavy, 
but leaves little to be desired as regards solidity, provided 
the clay when washed away by rain is supplied with a new 
layer!’ With what inextinguishable laughter would any un- 
pedantized spirit, from Homer to Heine, greet the idea that 
a mud-roof, if only plastered anew, after it rains, leaves 
‘little to be desired as regards solidity!’ Drs. Schlie- 
mann, Adler and Dorpfeld, with their art-collaborators, 
have made in the present volume a handsome contribution 
to our knowledge of Greek building in pre-historic times. 
Our only regret is that the book was not postponed another 
year, or until the digging was done, instead of appearing 
while the excavations are but half completed, and thus 
giving us but half the story of Tiryns ; but this is more likely 
the publisher’s than the author’s plan of procedure. 


Lord Tennyson’s New Book.* 


OF THE twenty-six pieces in the Laureate’s new volume, 
* Tiresias,’ which gives it a title, is a Greek idyl, and per- 
haps as old as ‘(Enone,’ with which it seems to challenge 
comparison. The introductory lines to the late Edward 
Fitzgerald refer to it as sent to him with ‘ a birthday line of 
greeting ’ (apparently in 1883) ; and the poet adds : 
My son, who dip’t 
In some forgotten book of mine, 
With sallow scraps of manuscript, 
And dating many a year ago, 
Has hit on this. 


* none,’ as we now have it, is a very different thing from 
the ‘ GEnone’ of 1832, but ‘ Tiresias’ is by no means equal 
to that early version. Is it perchance a poem discarded in 
making up the volume then, and revamped after the lapse 
of half a century? Compare two pictures from the two 
pieces. Here is Pallas Athene as painted in ‘ Tiresias : ’ 
There in a secret olive-glade I saw 
Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 
In anger; yet one glittering foot disturb’d ¢ 
The lucid well ; one snowy knee was prest 
Aganst the margin flowers ; a dreadful light 
.Came from her golden hair, her golden helm, 
And all her golden armor on the grass, 
And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 
Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 
Forever. 


And here is the Pallas of ‘none,’ as she appears when 
Paris is half inclined to give the apple to Juno, ‘so much 
the thought of power flattered his spirit :’ 
But Pallas, where she stood 

Somewhat apart, her clear and baréd limbs 

Oe'rthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 

Against her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye 

Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 

Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 


Of this not a word has been changed since it was first 


* ae and Other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. New York: Macmil- 
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printed in the winter of 1832. With all his ‘ tinkering’ of 
his verses, Tennyson generally knows enough to let these 
perfect passages alone. Is the one from ‘ Tiresias’ as 
faultless and complete ? 

Among the new poems in this volume that are evidently 
of recent date, one of the most notable is ‘ The Wreck,’ 
which compresses the material of a three-volume novel into 
little more than a hundred lines of singular power and 
pathos. ‘ Despair’ is another striking poem, though in a 
different vein; and so is ‘The Ancient Sage,’ which is 
unique in its plan withal. One ‘that loved and honored 
him, and yet was no disciple,’ brings to the Sage a morbid 
and skeptical poem, on which the old man comments with 
wise severity as he reads it. It is not easy to pick out a 
sample of the treatment, but this may answer the purpose : 

‘ How summer-bright are yonder skies, 

And earth as fair in hue ! 

And yet what sign of aught that lies 
Behind the green and blue ? 

But man to-day is fancy’s fool, 
As man hath ever been. 

The nameless Power, or Powers, that rule 
Were never heard or seen.’ 


If thou wouldst hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 

There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 

As if thou knewest, though thou canst not know ; 
For Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 

That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there, 

But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 

The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 

The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth. 

Two poems in dialect are worthy of mention: the one a 
touching little story in I[rish—Tennyson’s first essay in 
brogue, we believe ; and the other a thoroughly humorous 
one in the Northern style, of which he has before given us 
specimens. The latter is entitled ‘The Spinster’s Sweet- 
arts,’ which are four cats named for as many rejected lovers. 
The manner in which she mixes up the feline and the human 
in talking to them is very funny. For example: 

Ay, stick oop thy back, an’ set oop thy tadil, tha may gie ma 

a kiss, 

For I walk’d wi’ tha all the way hoam an’ wur niver sa nigh 
saiiyin’ Yis. 
* * * * * * * * 


An’ wa boith slinkt ’oam by the brokken shed i’ the laane at 
the back, 

Wheer the poodle runn’d at tha once, an’ thou runn’d oop 0’ 
the thack ; 

An’ tha squeedg’d my ‘and i’ the shed. 


The idy] of ‘ Balin and Balan,’ ‘ an introduction to Merlin 
and Vivien,’ may rank with the later idyls, none of which 


_ have equalled the early ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ (one of the per- 


fect things of his youth that the poet has left almost un- 
touched), or the matchless ‘ Guinevere’ of the first series. 
Several of the remaining poems in this collection have been 
printed before. ‘The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at 
Balaclava’ appears with some new readings, a prologue ad- 
dressed to General Hamley, and an epilogue in the form of 
a dialogue between Irene (who, as her name suggests, pre- 
fers the poetry of peace to that of war) and the Poet. The 
second of the five divisions of the poem is materially modi- 
fied, and slight changes are made in all the others. The 
‘Early Spring,’ written for Zhe Youth’s Companion two 
years ago, has ‘The woods with living airs,’ where the 
original preposition was ‘by,’ and ‘ 4 gleam from yonder 
vale’ for ‘ Some gleam,’ etc. The inscription written for 
Lord Dufferin’s ‘ Helen’s Tower’ changes ‘ engrav’d in 
gold’ to ‘engrav'n in gold;’ and ‘to last so long’ be- 
comes ‘ to last as long.” Will the copy on the stone wall be 
‘revised’ accordingly? ‘Hands all Round’ is given as 
printed in THe Critic awhile ago, but with a few little res- 
torations of earlier readings : ‘ the Jest conservative’ (for 
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‘true’), ‘his great cause’ (three times for ‘ the’), and 
‘ stronger life’ for ‘ larger life.’ The Independent poem on 
‘ Freedom ’ gives us ‘the Zz//ar’d Parthenon’ in place of 
the ‘ column’d,’ and inserts the following new stanza after 
the fourth, ending with ‘ thy golden dream :’ 
Of Knowledge fusing class with class, 
Of civic Hate no more to be, 
Of Love to leaven all the mass, 
Till every soul be free. 

The next stanza begins with ‘ Who yet, like Nature,’ instead 
of ‘ Who, like great Nature ;’ and the third line has ‘ This 
order of Her Human Star,’ where the pronoun was ‘ Our.’ 
These be the petty variations that are to prove the perplex- 
ity and exasperation of editors and critics, for all coming 
time ; and every successive edition of Tennyson’s poems is 
spotted with them. He is never willing to ‘ let well enough 
alone,’ though, as we have said, he can refrain from med- 
dling with what is better than well enough—for which let us 
be grateful. The present volume, by the way, does not 
contain ‘ Vastness,’ which has been quoted in some of the 
papers of the day as one of the poems to appear in it. 


‘*The Student’s Ecclesiastical History.” * 


To CoMpRESS the history of the 550 years from the be- 
ginning of the second millennium of the Christian Church to 
the Council of Trent, into seven hundred duodecimo pages 
is no light task. There are two ways of doing it. One 
may be called the encyclopedic : it catalogues names and 
dates, it summarizes discussions, it outlines campaigns, it 
records popular and ecclesiastical movements ; in a word, it 
is an annalistic chronicle in abstract. Its dread is that 
somebody in doubt as to a salient point should refer to its 
pages for knowledge in a nutshell, and fail to findit. To 
produce a manual like this there is needed intelligence, 
patience, access to the works of those who have written at 
length on the period, and the willingness to subordinate 
vividness and sustained interest to condensation of material. 
The other way sees history in perspective : it catches the 
essential features of an age, perceives what the great current 
are, estimates their relative force, traces their connection, 
measures the worth of events by their influence on the gen- 
eral sweep of thought and of life, and then seeks to portray 
what it has apprehended, with a fulness of description, of 
analysis and of detailed explanation for which it gains room 
by the unhesitating sacrifice of countless minutie of remoter 
concern. To take this course, one must have thorough 
familiarity with the sources of history, the ability to see 
things in their relations, and the imaginative power by 
which they can be reproduced. 

In the book before us Mr. Smith has adopted the former 
course. The volume is, therefore, useful for reference, as a 
good encyclopedia always is. Many passages of the history 
are well wrought out ; it is as pleasant to read as an ency- 
clopzedia can be; but it is too crowded, it lacks perspec- 
tive, it confuses and discourages you like Kiepert’s maps 
when you want only broad divisions and strategic lines. It 
too often presents a flat picture—a diagram, made with great 
care, stuck full of pins for men. It tells us how important 
this thing and that thing were, but it does not always make 
us feel their importance ; it does not always interest us in 
them. Some things, too, have been crowded off the chart, 
whose absence distorts all the proportions. What is to be 
said, for instance, of ahistory of the medizeval church which 
refers us to ‘ the civil histories’ for the Crusades? The 
volume is industriously made, and, from the encyclopedic 
point of view, is creditable ; but there are large portions of 
it whose continuous and enforced study by young men and 
young women will serve to cram their heads with facts, 
without giving them fruitful ideas, or stimulating them to 
further inquiry. In the class-room only a gifted and skil- 


ccusietasien 

* The Student's Ecclesiastical History. Part If. The History of the Christian 
Church during the Middle Ages. By Philip Smith. Illustrated. $1.50. New 
ork ; Harper & Brothers. 
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ful teacher can manage the book so that it will do nothing 
but good. 


‘*On Both Sides.’’ * 

THE appearance of Miss Baylor's ‘ On Both Sides’ is,an 
event ; not merely because it is a singularly clever and en- 
tertaining story, but because it is one of the first efforts of 
women writers at a volume of sustained humor. We mean 
by this, humor which is not a mere stringing together of 
comicalities of the Widow Bedott and Samantha Allen style 
—funny, perhaps, on a first reading, if taken merely for 
what they are—amusing bits of one of the poorer types of 
comedy, in which even the funniness ts due, not to the 
author’s own wit, but to her cleverness in catching and re- 
producing an undoubted type of funny women ; but a con- 
nected story with a plot and every variety of dramatis per- 
son@, whose most prominent characteristic is the amusement 
they afford, but who do afford an amusement so keenly 
illustrative of much beside the funniness, and so intellectual 
in tone, that it may fairly be ascribed to genuine wit as well 
as humor. The wit of women has been much discussed 
lately, and one in search of it will find more even than he 
started with believing in ; but the humor in women’s novels 
has been almost exclusively a wit very subtly interfused in 
the work, and inseparable from it in single scenes or para- 
graphs. In Miss Baylor’s work we have a novel;entertaining 
from beginning to end, with brightness that never falls flat, 
that always suggests something beyond the mere amusement, 
that will be most enjoyed by those of most cultivation, that 
is clever, keen, and intellectual enough to be recognized as 
genuine wit, and yet good-natured and amiable enough to 
be accepted as the most delightful humor. It is not fun, 
but intelligent wit ; it is not mere comicality, but charming 
humor ; it is not acollection of bright sayings of clever 
people, but a reproduction of ways of thought and types of 
manner infinitely entertaining to the reader, while not in the 
least funny to the actor, or intended by him to appear 
funny. It is inimitably good as a rendering of the peculi- 
arities of British and of American nature and training, 
while it is so perfectly free from anything like ridicule, that 
the victims would be the first to smile. Even Mrs. Sykes 
would not probably resent her portrait. It is part of her 
British iron-clad inability to perceive her own mistakes, or 
believe herself capable of doing anything but the proper 
thing, that Miss Baylor has so admirably rendered as 
to make it probable that Mrs. Sykes herself would think 
justice had been done to her in America at last. It is diffi- 
cult to choose anything to quote from a book which is en- 
tertaining from cover to cover ; but the reader who has not 
followed these stories in Lippincott’s Magazine has a rare 
treat before him in having the book to read for the first 
time ; while it is at the same time a book no one will tire of 
after a single reading. 


In Our National Annex. + 

SINCE Dall’s encyclopedic work on our national domain 
in the north Pacific, Mr. (late Lieutenant) Schwatka’s nar- 
rative of his exploring adventures on the Yukon is the most 
informing and readable. Though already there are more 
books on Alaska than white settlements in it, this the latest 
one will, we think, be the most popular. The exploring ex- 
pedition of seven persons was organized in April 1883 at 
Vancouver Barracks, Washington Territory, and left Port- 
land in May. Through our wonderful inland sea, whose 
scenery equals that of Norway, the party reached the Chil- 
kat country. With sixty Indians as sumpters, through the 
glacier-clad pass of the coast mountains, their baggage and 
themselves reached the head-waters of the Yukon. Thence 
they began the journey of over 1300 miles on a raft down 
the’ great river of the land of totems and mosquitoes. 
~* On Both Sides, By Fanny Courtenay Baylor. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 
Bi ‘Along Alaska’s Great River. By Frederick Schwatka. $3. New York: Cas 
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Through 150 miles of lakes, shooting many rapids, sliding 
down cascades, bounding and rebounding from rocks and 
boulders, with a month of midnight light, the explorers 
sailed on down the third largest river of the United States. 
The remaining 700 miles of water to the sea and into the 
fogs of the Japan current were made in a decked schooner 
of ten tons burthen. Strange as it may seem, the Yukon 
discharges more water from its mouth than even the lordly 
Mississippi. Surely our next hew gunboat or cruiser ought 
to be named ‘The Yukon.’ Exercising the undoubted 
rights of an explorer, Lieut. Schwatka sprinkled the names 
of naval, scientific, engineering, geographical and scientific 
worthies on lake and promontory, cafion and glacier. While 
he thinks that the mighty valley will some day be opened to 
the lumber men, to hunters, fishers and canners, and per- 
haps miners, he questions whether a paradise of mosquitoes 
can ever become a paradise of tourists. His descriptions, 
theories, objurgations, and patient acknowledgments of the 
favors received from these tiny creatures, form amusing 
episodes in his pages, and, with the notes on sun-heat and 
blisters, quite relieve by contrast the popular conception of 
the ‘ icy mountains’ of our northern domain. He also pic- 
tures vividly the life, habits and diet of the natives, as well 
as their superstitions and art-products. In short he makes 
the story of Alaskan discovery and life on a raft as interest- 
ing as one could possibly make it. In depicting wild animal 
and the abundance of game, he has succeeded already per- 
haps in starting our hunters northward to this splendid 
game preserve. They will need, however, to lay in penny- 
royal as well as cartridges, and tinned vegetables to eat 
with their bird, bear and moose meat. The illustration 
of this handsome volume is appropriate and helpful. Maps 
are sufficiently numerous, and besides sketches, cuts and 
full-page illustrations, the initial pieces are very pretty and 
faithful to the scenery amid which the party moved during 
the river journey of 2000 miles. A good index accompanies 
the book. 


Canon Farrar and George Herbert. 


To THE Epitors or THE CriTICc: 

WHEN the pious George Herbert was on his death bed, 
he handed to his friend Duncan a package of manuscript, 
and with a thoughtfui look, as old Isaac Walton describes 


the scene, said to him: ‘ Sir, I pray, deliver this book to 
my dear brother Farrer, and tell him he shall find in it a 
picture of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed be- 
tween God and my soul before I could subject mine to the 
will of Jesus my Master, in whose service I have now found 
perfect freedom. Desire him to read it; and then if he 
can think it may turn to the advantage of any poor soul, let 
it be made public ; if not, let him burn it ; for I and it are 
less than the least of God’s mercies.’ The book thus sol- 
emnly entrusted by the dying poet to his friend Nicholas 
Farrer was afterwards published under the title of ‘ The 
Temple, or Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations.’ When 
Mr. Farrer sent this manuscript to Cambridge to be licensed 
for the press, the Vice-Chancellor objected to the two lines 
following, which he said he could not allow to be printed : 

Religion stands a-tiptoe in our land 

Ready to pass to the American strand. 


Mr. Farrer insisted that the poems should not be printed 
without these lines. The Vice-Chancellor finally yielded 
to the greater firmness of Herbert’s friend, saying : ‘I knew 
Mr. Herbert well, and know that he had many heavenly 
speculations and was a divine poet ; but I hope the world 
will not take him to be an inspired prophet, and therefore 
I license the whole book.’ 

Now this statement, all of which I give upon the authority 
-of dear old Isaac Walton, set me to wondering the other 
-evening as I was watching the gradual combustion of a log 

of dry old hickory, what could have been the poet’s reasons 
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for insinuating that religion in his day—some two and a half 
centuries ago—was a-tiptoe and about to emigrate from 
England, and why, if so, he presumed she was going to 
America and not elsewhere. Then I wondered whether the 
Vice-Chancellor supposed, when he drew his pencil through 
those lines, that if published they would accelerate the flight 
of religion from the shores of Albion, or, if he suppressed 
them, her flight would be deferred. Then I wondered 
whether the Reverend Canon Farrar who has just left our 
shores was a descendant of Herbert’s friend Farrer, to whom 
the poems were entrusted, and if so whether the prophecy of 
the poet had been fulfilled in the person of this descendant of 
his faithful friend, or had been fulfilled before, or was not 
a prophecy at all, but only an unsuccessful guess. Then I 
wondered what was the condition of religion ‘ a-tiptoe ;’ 
whether that was the condition of religion in England when 
Canon Farrar left his native land, and if such was the sort 
of religion he brought with him. 

I am still wondering—but I will not trouble you with any 
more of my wonderments. If, however, any of your corre- 
spondents could solve the genealogical question which I 
have raised, I think it would interest many of your read- 
ers, including your obedient servant, 


New York, Dec. 15, 1885. J. B. 


The Changeless Part. 


As season after season comes and dies, 
And the years change, while every star the same 
In punctual order lifts its silent flame 

Amid the constellations of the skies, 


May it not be that somewhere in the range 
Of things we cherish in these lives of ours, 
Aught is that is not subject to the powers 

Of unrelenting, never-ending change ? 


O face, when I behold thee in the glass, 
Furrowed as thou wert never wont to be, 
I turn and answer, ‘ It is not in thee :’ 

The years exact their tribute as they pass. 


O weary frame, that once wert borne as free 
As bird on wing—thy wishes gave thee wings— 
Thou creepest now so full of murmurings, 

I can but answer, ‘ It is not in thee.’ 


O friends, for whom my welcome and adieu 
Seem as one greeting, ye so soon are gone, 
So wide apart the paths of life run on,— 

Ah no, dear friends, it can not be in you. 


But when I look into my secret heart 
And find that one deep feeling has remained, 
Through all these years, of something unattained 
And yet to come,—there lies the changeless part ! 


It holds the voice that cheers me on my way : 

‘ Not here, but still a little farther on— 

Not now, but when a few more days are gone, 
Thou shalt be satisfied,’—it seems to say. 


I call not that a fancy of the mind, 
Which, in the midst of disappointment sore, 
Makes men press onward to the things before, 
Forgetful of the things they leave behind, — 


’Tis some kind Power beyond, that draws them near 
Unto itself and the appointed goal, 
Sending, however the swift seasons roll, 

The new hope also with the new-born year. 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 
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THE man that has an unerring instinct for ‘ errors in the use 
of English’ vgy | proves to be one, who—if similarly gifted 
experts are to be believed—is specially liable to murder the 
Queen’s English himself. Seta thief to catch a thief is an adage 
the hair-splitting philologists and grammarians illustrate the 
truth of every day. The newspaper that cavils most at the trips 
and slips of its contemporaries is too often lax in guarding its 
own columns against the errors that creep and intrude and climb 
into the pages of even the most vigilantly edited journals. 
Thus the 77zdume waxed ironical the other day over The /ndepen- 
dent's laxity in printing as new, in a cable despatch from Lon- 
don, a Spring Song from Tennyson’s new book that had not only 
been published in Zhe Youth’s Companion, of Boston, a couple 
of years ago, but had been copied thence into the pages of 7he 
Independent itself. This was only a day or two after the same 
censor had reminded 7he Library Fourna/ that if it were in the 
habit of reading its 7riéune more carefully, it would not have 
reproduced from THE CRITIC an erroneous statement relating 
to a matter that had already been correctly set forth in a note in 
the 7ribune. 


Now if the Zrzéune had only read its CRITIC more conscien- 
tiously, it would have remarked—as I did—that the erroneous 
statement aforesaid was promptly corrected in the paper in 
which it first appeared ; and it would have observed, at about 
the same time, that Dr. Holmes’s birthday poem to Mark Twain, 
which its Boston correspondent gave himself the pleasure of 
quoting, without credit to the paper for which it was written, 
had been originally published in THE CRITIC over a week before 
it reached the 7ribumne office on its return trip from the Hub. 
That eternal vigilance which is the price of accuracy as well as 
of liberty was not on duty at the Zriéune office on another oc- 
casion, recently, when the rhyming rules of whist, which have 
been familiar for years to all students of Pole, were reproduced 
as new from a Western paper that had copied them from Pole’s 
book in order to fill avacant corner. Careful editing is a jewel ; 
but it should be devoted, not so much to journals for whose slips 
one is not responsible, as to that particular paper whose infalli- 
bility depends upon one’s own unwavering vigilance. 





A FRIEND who has followed the course of Arctic events pretty 
closely sends me a few lines that contain a good deal of truth, if 
not the whole of it: ‘In Arctic matters, success amounts to 
nothing. Public interest and praise are the reward of suffering. 
De Long did nothing but suffer. He was the great hero until 
Greely did—what? Nothing but suffer, and—like De Long— 
lose nearly all his men. Sir Allen Young went out and in one 
summer’s cruise rescued a party of shipwrecked explorers and 
brought them to England without losing a man. His skill and 
judgment took him right to the spot where he expected to find 
them, on Nova Zembla, and there they were. His achievement 
was lost sight of. But if he had lost his ship, and his own crew 
had perished as well as that which he went to rescue, he would 
have become a famous hero. I believe one gets more credit for 
failing than for succeeding in the Arctic.’ 





Mr. O. M. SANFORD is justly proud of his collection of the 
works of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. He once told a biblio- 
phile of his collection, and said that he hoped to make it 
complete. ‘Complete!’ echoed the man of books ; ‘ you’ll be 
lucky if you make a good second to the collection.” ‘ Mine 
zs the collection,’ replied Mr. Sanford,-—‘ with several 
additions!’ When it numbered only fifty-four volumes Col. 
oe spoke of it as the most complete he had ever seen, 
and ‘almost unexampled,’ though fifty-nine volumes were then 
known to exist. This was before Mr. Sanford got possession of 
it. Since then the number has been increased to sixty-two, and 
the existence of three additional volumes has been discovered. 











THE editorial department of the magazine, represented in Zhe 
Atlantic by the Contributors’ Club, in the Century by Topics 
of the Time, Open Letters and Bric-a-Brac, in Harper's by the 
Easy Chair, the Study and the Drawer, and in Lippincott’ s by 
the Gossip, is usually lacking in English magazines, although 
it is undoubtedly an elaboration of the Table Talk of ‘ Sylvanus 
Urban’ in the oldest surviving monthly, 7ke Gentleman's Mag- 
azine, But simultaneously with the appearance of Mr. Howells 
in the Editor’s Study, Mr. Andrew Lang begins in Longm ts’ 
Magazine, the most intelligently edited and progressive he 
younger English monthlies, a department of criticism o on 
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and things (especially books), to be called ‘ At the Sign of the 
Ship,’ in allusion to the emblem of Longmans & Co. From the 
first instalment of this sparkling and easy chat of a brilliant 
scholar and a ready wit, we take this clever metrical review of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s new book : 


A little of Horace, a little of Prior, 
A sketch of a Milkmaid, a lay of the Squire— 
These, these are on draught ‘ At the Sign of the Lyre!’ 


A child in Blue Ribbons that sings to herself, 
A talk of the Books on the Sheraton shelf, 
A sword of the Stuarts, a wig of the Guelph, 


A lai, a pantoum, a ballade, a rondeau, 
A pastel by Greuze, and a sketch by Moreau,” 
And the chimes of the rhymes that sing sweet as they go, 


A fan, and a folio, a ringlet, a glove, 
’Neath a dance by Laguerre on the ceiling above, 
And a dream of the days when the bard was in love, 


A scent of dead roses, a glance at a pun, 
A toss of old powder,:a glint of the sun, 
They meet in the volume that Dobson has done ! 


If there’s more that the heart of a man can desire, 
He may search, in his Swinburne, for fury and fire ; 
If he’s wise—he'll alight at ‘ The Sign of the Lyre!’ 


R. L. Stevenson: His Style and His Thought. 


(William Archer, in 7ime for November.] 
. 


Werde nur nicht emphatisch !—Herne. 

WE hear much in these days of an occult literary virtue yclept 
style ; which term, by a figurative process whose name I forget, 
has come to include within its content the idea of excellence. 
When we say of So-and-So, ‘ He has a.voice,’ we imply that his 
organ is good, though the phrase, taken literally, would refer to 
the raven as well as to the nightingale. Similarly, when we say 
of Mr. R. L. Stevenson that he has style, we claim for hima 
certain measure, at least, of excellence in English composition, 
forgetting for the nonce that the same thing may be said of 
Jeremy Bentham or Oliver Cromwell. Perhaps, if we reflect, we 
shall admit that there is more reason for this conventional ellip- 
sis in the case of style than in most other cases, for the peculiar 
quality of any stylist (to use a convenient barbarism) is more 
easily understood than expressed. What shall we say, to take 
the instance before us, of Mr. Stevenson’s style? To call it 
good is meaninglessly vague ; to call it light is ambiguous ; to 
call it scholarly is misleading ; to call it solid is false. We say 
of him briefly, ‘ He has style,’ and leave every one to find in the 
phrase the precise shade of meaning resultant from his literary 
taste in general, and his knowledge of Mr. Stevenson in particu- 
lar. 

/ What, then, is style ?—the style, that is, which makes litera- 
ture? He has it not who writes grammatically, for is it not one 
of the marks of the stylist that he can on occasion rise superior 
to grammar? Nor will mere logic serve his turn, though this 
seems to be the opinion of Mr. Herbert Spencer. A fact ora 
reflection may be presented to the reader so that each concept 
shall enter his mind in its natural order, so that there shall. be 
no friction, no waste, no needless mental wear and tear, and yet 
we shall say of the writer, ‘He is a good craftsman, but no 
artist.’ Here we are approaching fhe secret. Literary style is 
an added grace, a supererogatory strength, over and above 
what is demanded by the mere logic of expression. It is the 
result of the writer’s individual sense of beauty and power in 
the collocation of words ; and so far, but so far only, was Buffon 
right in saying, ‘ Le style est l‘homme méme.’ Careful training 
may enable any man to express himself as clearly as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer on any subject on which he is a of thinking 
clearly ; but no amount of training will teach him to give a 
sentence an epigrammatic barb, or a musical cadence. The 
stylist often attains his effects by purposely disregarding that 
economy of the reader’s attention which Mr. Spencer quite justly 
asserts to be the cardinal law of composition. Quam multa! 
guam paucis / is indeed the description of a good expository 
style, but in pure literature we often find beauty in redundancy, 
strength in pleonasm, charm in garrulity. When a writer has 
the art of keeping our attention delightfully on the strain, we do 
not ask him to spare it. Which of Mr. Spencer’s canons has 
not Charles Lamb, for instance, honored in the breach rather 
than in the observance? Yet in naming Charles Lamb have 
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we not named a master of literary, as opposed to expository or 
scientific, style ? 

* Buffon,’ says Heine, ‘remarked that the style is the man 
himself. Villemain is the living contradiction of this axiom ; 
-his style is pleasing, well-bred, and polished.’ The style need 
not truly proclaim the man, but it infallibly announces the art- 
ist, or, in other words, one side, and often a subsidiary and in- 
congruous side, of the character as a whole. It might even be 
maintained that style in this its most modern sense is generally 
an affectation.* Where the natural man would express himself 
as flatly as a Zimes leader, the stylist seeks for an Elizabethan 
echo, a touch of Augustan quaintness, or some other character- 
istic turn which shall relieve the dead level of commonplace cor- 
rectness. He is not content, to use Swift’s definition, with 
* proper words in proper places ;’ he must needs have a surpris- 
ingly right word in a convincingly right place. Nota clause 
but shall contain some word or phrase which breathes around a 
delicate aroma of associations. Of direct quotation he is spar- 
ing, but he revels in subtle allusions, impalpable save to readers 
of his own grade of culture. Here he delights with a studied 
artlessness, there with an elaborate antithesis, a humorously 
verbose circumlocution, or an audaciously descriptive exaggera- 
tion. The new science of philology has greatly modified our 
conception of style, and opened to us a whole series of novel 
effects. Our art of expression has become, in a word, self-con- 
scious. We are euphuists of a purer taste. 

In the front rank of our new school of stylists, Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson holds an undisputed place. He is a modern of 
the moderns both in his alert self-consciousness and in the par- 
ticular artistic ideal which he proposes to himself. He is popu- 
lar, not, perhaps, with that puff-bred vogue which draws elbow- 
ing crowds to Mudie’s counters, but with the better popularity 
which makes his books. familiar to the shelves of all who love 
literature for its own sake. Now, to love literature for its own 
sake implies a mental habit, which is, perhaps happily, unknown 
to the many, even to the educated many. To be less concerned 
about what a man says than how he says it is unutilitarian, un- 
progressive, not to say reactionary ; for the world is not to be 
regenerated by a nice arrangement of epithets. Mr. Stevenson, 
however, is not only philosophically content, but deliberately 
resolved, that his readers shall look first to his manner, and 
only in the second place to his matter. He has committed him- 
self to the explicit assertion that ‘ there is indeed only one merit 
worth considering in a man-of-letters—that he should write 
well; and only one damning fault—that he should write ill.’ 
Shakspeare is not more unconcerned about the advancement of 
humanity. As we shall see in the sequel, Mr. Stevenson some- 
times inclines to the opinion that an ardent reformer is, as 
Charles Reade said of a flippant novelist, ‘impertinent to his 
Creator.’ He professes himself an artist in words, and thinks 
only those thoughts, tells none but those tales, paints those pict- 
ures alone, which adapt themselves to his peculiar manner. An 
impressionist on occasion, he is always an expressionist. 

There are fashions in style as in everything else, and, for the 
moment, we are all agreed that the one great saving grace is 
“lightness of touch.’ Of this virtue Mr. Stevenson is the accom- 
plished model. He keeps it always before his eyes, and culti- 
vates in everything a buoyant, staccato, touch-and-go elasticity. 
In description he jots effects rather than composes pictures. He 
has a Dickens-like knack of giving life and motion to objects the 
Most inanimate. Take, for instance, his thumb-nail sketch of 
Noyon Cathedral : fr 
3%_‘I have seldom looked on the east end of a church with more 
complete sympathy. As it flanges out in three wide terracés, 
and settles down broadly on the earth, it looks like the poop of 
some great old battleship. Hollow-backed buttresses carry 
vases which figure for the stern lanterns. There is a roll in the 
ground, and the towers just appear above the pitch of the roof, 
as though the good ship were bowing lazily over an Aélantic 
swell. At any moment it might be a hundred feet away from 
you, climbing the next billow. At any moment a window 
might open, and some old admiral thrust forth a cocked hat and 
proceed to take an observation.’ 

Then follow some reflections upon the disappearance of old 
admirals and the persistence of old cathedrals—reflections 
whose precise bearing is scarcely apparent, but whose lightness 
of touch is unmistakable.“ Three words in this passage are very 
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* Note, for instance, the Eighteent}. Century quaintness which Mr. Stevenson in- 
troduces into his * Inland Voyage,’ and ‘ Travels with a Donkey,’ by the typograph- 
ical trick of italicising proper names. This ‘ Pic de Finiel,’ he says . . ‘which 

+ ¢ + inclear weather commands a view over all lower Languedoc to the Mediter- 


‘wgacen Sea.’ How pretty is this Mediterranean Sea /—but at the same time how 
fected : 
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characteristic of Mr. Stevenson. There is a whole picture in 
the phrase * bowing lazily’ applied to an old line-of-battle-ship. - 
The words are obvious enough ; but it is a mark of the right 
word that it seems obvious when once it has been put in the 
right place. ‘Flanges,’ again, is full of descriptive force. Few 
readers, probably, can define its meaning—after some study of 
dictionaries I, for one, am by no means clear on the point—and 
if Mr. Stevenson himself understands it precisely, that is prob- 
ably an accidental result of his engineer descent ; but every one 
can feel what Mr. Stevenson intends to express by it, and can 
feel, too, that it vividly suggests the object in question. 

That Mr. Stevenson is by no means incapable of more sus- 
tained description, let such a passage as that on the Californian 
Sea-Fogs bear witness. Yet even here he records a phenome- 
non rather than describes a scene. By instinct or design he 
eschews those subjects which demand constructive patience in 
their describer. It is in touches like the following that he excels 
—touches which, ‘light’ as they are, seem to quicken the imag- 
ination, and pass into the reader’s store of remembered experi- 
ences :— 


™ «T have never seen such a night. It seemed to throw calumny 
in the teeth of all the painters that ever dabbled in starlight. 
The sky itself was of a ruddy, powerful, nameless, changing 
color, dark and glossy like a serpent’s back. The stars, by in- 
numerable millions, stuck boldly forth like lamps. The milky 
way was bright, like a moon-lit cloud; half heaven seemed 
milky way. The greater luminaries shone each more clearly 
than a winter’s moon. Their light was dyed in every sort of 
color—red, like fire ; blue, like steel ; green, like the tracks of 
sunset ; and so sharply did each stand forth in its own lustre 
that there was no appearance of that flat, star-spangled arch we 
know so well in pictures, but all the hollow of heaven was one 
chaos of contesting luminaries—a hurly-burly of stars. Against 


this the hills and rugged tree-tops stood out*redly dark.’ ——e 


Is there not a magnetism in the lightness of this touch? § ‘1 

In character-drawing, or rather sketching, Mr. Stevenson’s 
effort is the same. Here he forswears analysis as in descrip- 
tion he has forsworn synthesis. A few crisp, clean strokes and 
a wash of transparent color, and the oddity stands before us as 
though fresh from the pencil of Mr. Caldecott. For Mr. Steven- 
son’s characters are all oddities. It is to the quaintly abnormal 
that this method of presentation applies. To draw the normal, 
to make a revelation of the commonplace, is a task which de- 
mands insight quite other than Mr. Stevenson’s, labor quite 
foreign to his scheme,” Richardson knew nothing of lightness 
of touch ; it was at some sacrifice ot this supreme quality that 
George Eliot made Rosamond Vincy live not only as a phantasm 
before the mind’s eye, but as a piece of flesh and blood, solid in 
three dimensions, to whose reality every fibre of our moral being 
bears witness with a thrill. All Mr. Stevenson’s personages 
have hitherto been either wayside silhouettes taken in the course 
of his wanderings, or figures invented to help out the action of 
tales whose very essence lies in their unreality. ‘Long John 
Silver ’ is perhaps his most sustained effort in character-drawing, 
brilliantly successful as far as vividness of presentation is con- 
cerned, but conceived outside of all observation, a creature of 
tradition, a sort of nautical were-wolf. To apply analysis to 
such a character would merely be to let out the sawdust. 

As a narrator Mr. Stevenson marks the reaction against the 
reigning ethical school. He has somewhere given in his ad- 
hesion to a widespread heresy which proclaims narrative to be 
the consummate literary form, from which all others have been 
evolved, towards which, in their turn, they all tend. Put it 
never so speciously, this theory resolves itself in the last analysis 
into an assertion that incident is more important than character, 
action than motive, the phenomenon than the underlying cause ; 
yet Mr. Stevenson explains, if he does not justify, the faith that 
is in him, by proving himself endowed in a high degree with 
the gift of mere story-telling. Here again the last word of his 
secret is lightness of touch. He plunges into the midst of things. 
He is direct, rapid, objective. His characters have always their 
five senses about them, to record those minutely trivial impres- 
sions which, by their very unexpectedness, lend an air of reality 
to a scene. Whocan forget the tap-tap-tap of the blind man’s 
stick on the frosty road, in the opening scene of ‘ Treasure 
Island?’ If Mr. Stevenson has a leaning towards the horrible, 
he presents his horrors frankly, not crudely. As an inventor 
and interweaver of incidents he has the great advantage of not 
being over-particular in making them dovetail, but feeling with 
a just instinct what the reader will demand to know clearly, 
what he will be content to accept without explanation. His 
chief efforts in fiction having hitherto been parodies, so to 
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speak, of antiquated narrative forms—the eastern tale and the 
romance otf eng iy has been able to throw a veil of light 
humor over their mere sensationalism, which we miss in such a 
story as ‘ The Pavilion on the Links.’ Here he is on the con- 
fines of the penny-dreadful, or rather over the border-line of the 
half-crown dreadful atter the good old style of ‘ Tales from 
Blackwood.’ How, in his future work, he may succeed in intro- 
ducing the requisite seasoning of humorous fantasy, we need 
not try to guess ; but he will assuredly have to get it in some- 
how, or else to compound his fiction after a totally different 
formula. 

fj To protest against any fashion not positively vicious is to show 
a fussy forgetfulness of the flow of time. And indeed lightness 
of touch is in no sense a fashion to be protested against. - It is 
entirely good so far as it goes; only it may not, perhaps, go 
quite so tar as its modern devotees believe. We are asked to 
regard it as the watchword of a new dispensation, consummating 
and superseding all the law and the prophets. This it assuredly 
is not. It is only one, and not the highest, of a hierarchy of 
virtues recognized wherever and whenever the art of expression 
has been cultivated. Let us isolate it, exalt it, and bow down 
before it as much as we please, since it happens to chime with 
our temperament and tone of thought; but let us not despise 
and reject as vices other qualities which have their own due 
place and function. The current criticism of the day opposes 
to its one saving grace a deadly sin called ‘ emphasis,’ conceived 
as the evil habit of gibbering barbarians without the pale of 
articulate-speaking culture. Mr. Stevenson confesses how ‘ in 
a fit of horror at his old excess’ he cut out from the first draft 
of his essay on Whitman ‘all the big words and emphatic pas- 
sages.’ Perhaps this is not to be regretted, since much study 
of Whitman might deceive the very elect into false emphasis ; 
but the writer who cuts out a true and just emphasis simply 
because it is emphatic, performs an act, not of wise temperance, 
but of affectation or cowardice. Mr. Stevenson himself quotes 
from Thoreau the saying that ‘ no truth was ever expressed but 
with this sort of emphasis, that for the time there seemed to be 
no other ;’ and if this is itselt an over-emphatic statement, it at 
least contains a moiety of the truth. Mr. Stevenson has no lack 
of theories to express, but his beliefs are not weighty enough, 
his truths are not true enough, to demand emphasis. Not that 
he is sceptical of them or regards them from Pilate’s point of 
view ; on the contrary, he gives them forth with great con- 
fidence, which may be defined as emphasis without enthusiasm. 
Occasionally he forgets himself and lets slip an emphatic utter- 
ance ; and sometimes, be it noted, the emphasis is false. When 
he calls some page of Thoreau’s ‘the noblest and most useful 
passage I remember to have read in any modern author,’ he 
indulges in a hyperbole. However noble and useful the passage 
in question, such a sweeping superlative is essentially unten- 
able ; unless, indeed, we suppose Mr. Stevenson’s memory to 
be very short, in which case the assertion becomes a mere forci- 
ble-feeble circumlocution. But such slips are rare. Asa rule, 
Mr. Stevenson gossips along as lightly as need be. His is 
healthy human speech, sane and self-contained. We can listen 
to it long without either irritation or tedium, until suddenly 
there vibrates across our memory an echo of some other utter- 
ance compared with which this light-flowing discourse ‘is as 
moonlight unto sunlight, is as water unto wine.’ Then we 
reflect that there is a time for everything ; a time for lightness 
and a time for emphasis ; a time for speech and a time for song ; 
a time for rippling melody and a time for rich-woven, deep- 
toned harmony ; and we remember that in English prose there 
is room for all these different forms of strength and beauty. 
Lightness of touch is good, but so are power and passion and 
multitudinous music. The countrymen of Milton need not 
Sneer at majesty of rhetoric; the contemporaries of Ruskin 
should know that subtlety and splendour may go hand in hand. 

[To be concluded.} 


Mystery in Fiction and Real Life. 
[The Saturday Review.] 

IT may at first seem strange that in a period like our own, 
when every line of life is more clearly marked and more deeply 
grooved than heretofore, when both our intellectual and our 
commercial enterprises have become, and are becoming, more 
mechanical from day to day, there should arise in England a late 
offspring of the romantic school, a number of persons who like to 
write, or at least to read, stories which are founded on the nega- 
tion of commonplace—indeed, of all real life. On a second glance 
the matter does not seem so strange. Shepherds have always 
loved to sing of the fierce onset and the stolen bride, and 
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soldiers of the chagms of the quiet country-side. Every one 
seeks in his imaginafion the joys his own life does not eT: 
The child prefers fairy tales and battle-songs to the child idyls 
of Wordsworth. The pictures and sentiments which the latter 
afford are too familiar to attract him, his imagination wanders 
further afield—he desires to hear of heroes who accomplished 
a higher, a quite impossible destiny. He himself, as he fondly 
fancies, will be among them some day ; so in preparation for the 
great future he girds his wooden sword to his tiny loins and goes 
forth to do battle with the turkey-cock. Ten years later he will 
have taken his place in the great treadmill of the world, and yet 
of an evening, when he lays his ledger or pushes his books aside, 
the old dreams will sometimes return—not only the blue eyes 
that watched him with such admiration when he boldly attacked 
the demon of the poultry yard, and which may still be not quite 
unattainable, but also the vision of such losses‘and such gains 
as in truth belong to Fairyland alone. 

‘With resignation life begins’ and ‘ Here or nowhere is A- 
merica’ were the morals Carlyle supposed that Goethe intended 
to draw from the history of Wilhelm Meister. This may have 
been the meaning of the German author, though the teaching of 
Dante, as great a poet, and, if we may venture to judge of those 
who rise so high above us, a greater man, was somewhat differ- 
ent ; but still it remains true for most of us that where we are 
not is America. We have not resigned, and, though we no 
longer place any hope in the intervention of the Queen of the 
Fairies, or even in the sudden arrival of an unknown uncle 
from India, we still long, half unconsciously perhaps, for a 
region where dream might become reality, where we might live 
out our lives freely, untrammelled by the restrictions that con- 
fine us here, and be more truly ourselves, both for good and evil, 
than we are or ever can become in reality. 

There is therefore something within us that responds quite 
naturally to stories of ghosts, fairies, and magic powers; and 
the more strictly regulated our life is the more likely we are to 
allow our imaginations to respond to the inward craving, much 
as Heine's little Dutch Jew indulged in a dream flirtation with 
the Queen of Sheba, two or three of Solomon’s wives, or the 
fair Susanna, who on this occasion alone appeared. without the 
Elders, whenever his own wife made herself particularly dis- 
agreeable. We have grown weary of surroundings which may . 
be profitable, but are certainly monotonous. So * The Earthly 
Paradise’ came as an emancipation to many of us; it gave us 
something better to dream of than the pettiness of our daily 
lives. The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon is not 
laid down on any chart, and yet we feel it is our rightful home. 
Why will not the Swan-Maidens come to us, who would certainly 
behave so much better than those whom they visited ? 

This is one of the characteristics of such fantastic stories ; 
the reader is always inclined to identify himself with the hero. 
He is impatient of his blunders, he resents his follies with the 
sense of an almost personal disgrace. Who ever had sucha 
feeling with respect to Tom Jones, Uncle Toby, or even Clive 
and Ethel Newcome, all of whom are nearer, and at least the 
three last dearer, to us than any child of Queen Mab can ever 
be? These have all a distinct individuality ; they cannot act 
otherwise than they do. The hard world that closes us in en- 
circles them also, a shilling is a shilling to them as well as to 
us. They are our own flesh and blood, and therefore they can- 
not set us quite free from the sordid cares to which they too are 
subject. Perhaps a little indistinctness of drawing is necessary 
in the hero of a marvellous story in order that for the time we 
may live and triumph or fail and be destroyed in him. For the 
time ; of course to-morrow we shall have our daily task to do 
and he will be forgotten. 

Edgar Poe perceived this either consciously or unconsciously 
more clearly than any other writer of the kind with whom we are 
acquainted. The joy of the emancipation from reality does 
not necessarily depend on our being introduced to realms ‘of 
beauty and pleasure ; terror and even horror possess the same 
power if only the charm can be brought to-bear, for in each of 
us there is a capacity of pain and evil as well as of gladness and 
beneficence which the heavy atmosphere of earth blights and 
dwarfs. We are neither better nor worse, but only smaller and 
less important persons than we should be if we possessed all the 
powers of Merlin. Poe’s imagination was essentially of a gloomy 
cast; at least when dealing with the mysterious he is always 
most successful when his subject is tragic. His best, the analyt- 
ical, stories hardly touch the emotions at all ; and his ‘ Assigna- 
tion,’ in some respects the greatest of all his tales, is such a 
mixture of the bitter and the sweet that it clings to one’s memory 
like an old ballad ; but as soon as he deals with, or even verges 
on, the region behind the veil, he finds himself in the presence 
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only of dark and hostile powers. He dwells among the graves ; 
all his magic is necromancy. But, then, what necromancy it is. 

If we endeavor to fathom the depths of his art—and more 
than any other man who has adopted the same line and can be 
named in the same breath with him, if we except Clemens von 
Brentano, who wrought in a different material by different rules, 
and for a purpose quite different from his—he was a conscious 
artist—we shall detect two principles which regulate the whole 
of his composition and his treatment when heis at his best. He 
never bases his story ona mere fancy. Heseizes upon some such 
vague impression or emotion as comes to us all at times, and is 
banished as soon as it comes by reason or conscience ; the shud- 
der that an unexpected appearance in the twilight may cause, 
the gloom that falls upon most of us now and then, the sudden 
instinct of vengeance which is crushed underfoot as soon as we 
become conscious of it—these and such feelings Poe seizes before 
they have time to pass away and be forgotten ; he embodies them 
in a distinct form ; under his treatment they become ‘ The Black 
Cat,’ ‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,’ ‘ William Wilson,’ and 
* The Cask of Amontillado.” Always the sentiment embodied 
in his story is one that all human beings have felt, and in his 
treatment he constantly retouches in a new and unexpected way 
the chord which he knows must thrill in his reader’s heart. By 
this means he asserts and exercises a strong influence over the 
—- which it is difficult, sometimes impossible, to de- 

ne. 

This, however, would not alone entitle him to the position he 
may justly claim in literature. When he has grasped the vague 
and evanescent feeling, he at once embodies it in the most con- 
crete and stable forms. His characters are sharply drawn and 
perfectly consistent. All their motives are clear and convinc- 
ing ; the more incredible the action becomes, the more carefully 
realistic are all the details. This is art; but he did not reject 
artifice, if only it could lend reality to his story. He frequently 
states facts which he professes himself unable to explain, and 
insists on difficulties he cannot solve, though the intelligent 
reader at once grasps the true cause or reason ; and, while thus 
feeling himself superior to the author, he lends a more implicit 
belief to his tale. There can be little doubt that Poe would 
have employed this method even more frequently than he has 
— if he could have counted on a more highly cultivated au- 

ience. 

Edgar Allan Poe therefore holds his readers by a twofold 
bond: the sentiment of his stories appeals to our unconscious 
nature, to feelings that rarely come to us in the broad light of 
day or on the marketplace, but which, when thus recalled to 
memory, we cannot disown; and then, again, he appeals to 
our reason and experience with such arguments as they cannot 
refuse to hear, and for the moment to assent to. If we were 
writing a criticism even on these mysterious tales of his, there 
would be much more to say in his behalf. The way in which 
the spiritual and material ruin of the chief characters advance 
hand in hand in such stories as ‘ William Wilson’ and the 
‘Black Cat’ is beyond all praise ; and here, at least, a truly 
tragic note has been struck. Nothing, again, can show a greater 
mastery over the resources of his somewhat limited though 
powerful art than a comparison between the dim, formless terror 
and pathos of his poems and the distinct, sharply-detailed 
characters and incidents of his tales, both so different, and yet 
each in its own way se-effective. 

Mr. Fitz-James O’Brien is a writer of an altogether different 
cast. He is less powerful than Poe, but more attractive. The 
earlier writer holds one’s attention as if with a vice, the later 
detains it with a touch as soft as that which a girl might lay on 
her lover’s hand. He has none of Poe’s psychological depth and 
but little of his peculiar realistic power. His most weird con- 
ception—that of a palpable but invisible ghost which dies of 
hunger, and whose cast is taken—is striking, novel, and impres- 
sive ; but it appeals to no dim memory, to no secret dread of 
ourselves or the outside world that has haunted us since our 
earliest childhood. On the other hand, it is far more original 
than any of Poe’s horrors. Indeed, O’ Brien’s fancy was altogether 
more fertile. This is his great power ; he can create supernat- 
ural beings, while other writers who have trodden the same 
path, even Hoffman, have generally been content to repaint and 
to dress anew the somewhat battered puppets of popular super- 
stition. Animula, the Wondersmith, and Piou-Lu are entirely 
new creations. They areakin tothe witches and fairies of other 
days, but Fairyland and the Blocksberg know them not. They 
have started unexpectedly into being. 

But after all it is little more than a half-being. Even ‘ the 
Thing,’ to which we have already referred, and which is cer- 
tainly the most original and ghastly, though not, perhaps, the 
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most powerful, of his conceptions, is wanting in that impression 
of inevitable reality which all Poe’s characters and incidents 
possess. A second glance at the story shows why this is the 
case. The reference to Mr. A—— has nothing to do with the 
further history of the haunted house ; the opium-smoking only 
detracts from the effect the tale would otherwise have. The 
more commonplace the man who passed through so strange an 
experience was, the more striking the narrative would appear, 
Hoffmann, it is true, indulges in such explanations ; but it is 
only when he desires to leave the reader in uncertainty as to 
whether he is recording the dream of a madman or events that 
have actually happened. He does not pretend to have taken a 
cast of the Sandmann ; he does not even provide a portrait of 
Seraphina. Almost all Mr. O’Brien’s supernatural stories are 
marked by a similar want of imaginative tact. ‘ The Wonder- 
smith,’ for instance, contains the material for several tales, each 
of which would have been more powerful than the one as it 
stands, if only it had been worked out with the rigid self-consis- 
tency of Poe. The murderin ‘ The Diamond Lens,’ on the other 
hand, is altogetheradmirable. The absence of all moral feeling 
on the part of the criminal is in entire accordance with the spirit 
ot the story, and could only have been treated thus by a man of 
very unusual imaginative powers. In a word, O’Brien seems to 
us to have possessed a more fertile fancy than Poe, but to have 
been wanting both in his concentration and literary skill. 

In our own days Robert Louis Stevenson has produced effects 
similar to those of the authors we have mentioned by entirely 
different means. There are no supernatural powers in ‘The 
Suicide Club,’ or ‘The Rajah’s Diamond,’ but the impression 
which the two stories make is essentially the same as that which 
Hoffmann, P e, and O’Brien aimed at; and here, as with Poe, 
the almost commonplace realism of the single scenes intensifies 
it, though Mr. Stevenson possesses the irony on which the critics 
of the German romantic school insisted so strongly, and in which 
the other writers we have mentioned are somewhat wanting. 

It will be seen from the above that we are by no means in- 
clined to condemn the stories of this class which have of late 
been so favorably received. They supply a real want in our 
modern intellectual life. But what shall we say of those who 
cannot distinguish fact from action, of the magicians of the lawn- 
tennis ground and the wizards of the tea-table ? 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa, 

would probably be the best advice tothe reader. But these 
strange figures remind us of another poet and a sunnier region. 
While Goethe was still young, Merck reproached him with the 
extravagances of some of his associates. The youthful author 
replied that his own follies were as great as theirs. ‘ Yes,’ was 
the answer ; ‘ but you alway find in your excesses the suggestion 
for some new poem or drama ; they seek in the new poems and 
dramas the suggestion for some excess which may make them 
interesting in their own eyes and those of their neighbors.’ 


Current Criticism 


THE OXFORD CHAIR OF POETRY.—The result of the election 
for the Oxford Chair of Poetry was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. Alike as a poet and as acritic, Mr. F. T. Palgrave stood 
easily first among the competitors. His claims could only have 
been overlooked in favor of the most commanding genius, which 
was certainly not in the field against him. Canon Dixon wisely 
and gracefully retired, feeling, no doubt, that he represented no 
particular principle, and that, whatever might be his claims as a 
poet, as a critic he had noteven wonhisspurs. The ‘ triangular 
duel of three’ was thus reduced to asimple contest between Mr. 
Palgrave and Mr. Courthope, a man nearly twenty years his 
junior, known only as part editor of an edition of Pope and as 
the author of some more or less brilliant paradoxes in prose 
and verse. The fact that Mr. Courthope polled so many as 247 
votes against Mr. Palgrave’s 307 may probably be attributed 
quite as much to political as to purely literary considerations. — 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ORIGIN OF ‘ YANKEE DOODLE.’—The earliest tradition 
about the word Yankee would assign it to old Farmer Hastings, 
who lived in Cambridge, in 1713, and with whom ‘ Yankee’ 
cider meant excellent cider, or ‘ Yankee’ beans excellent beans. 
The term stuck to the old man, with whom the Harvard students 
of that day ran up livery bills and soon came in college slang to 
mean foolish or weak-minded. In this contemptuous sense it was 
applied later to all New Englanders. For one hundred years 
American philologists have been trying to trace the term to 
an Indian source. It is not Indian, however, but Dutch. If 
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one might characterize the relations between New England and 
the New Netherlands in the early colonial period, he would say 
with Irving that ‘the Yankee despised the Dutchman and the 
Dutchman abominated the Yankee.” The Dutch verb ‘ Yankee’ 
means to snarl, wrangle, hanker after, and the noun ‘ Yankee,’ 
howling cur, is perhaps the most expressive term of contempt 
in the whole language. Out of that acrimonious struggle be- 
tween Connecticut and New Amsterdam came the nick-name 
which has stuck to the descendants of the Puritans ever since. 
The air had been popular in England as early as 1730 under the 
name of ‘ Fisher’s Jig.”. And when the New England contingent 
with its Falstaffian appearance and psalm-like marching-music 
came to Albany in the French and Indian War, one of the British 
wits, Dr. Richard Shutberg, an army surgeon, took the rattling 
tune for a set of satirical verses on their sober manners and 
ridiculous attire. The British fleet sailed into Boston Harbor in 
1768 with the military bands playing ‘ Yankee Doodle’ in con- 
tempt. The British were glad to drop it after Lexington and 
Concord and listened with chagrin when the American bands 
retaliated at Saratoga and Yorktown. . . . The American whose 
heart is not stirred by the simple drum-and-fife tones of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ knows little of the history of his country and cares 
less for its heroic past. The poet who shall make an immortal 
song fit for union with notes which re-echo the tones of the first 
century of American patriotism, will command the homage of 
all coming centuries of American freedom.—Dr. Geo. H. Moore, 
in a Recent Lecture. 





‘A WHEEL OF FIRE.’—Mr. Arlo Bates’s ‘ A Wheel of Fire’ is 
not a story which we may advise the young man and maiden to 
peruse. It is a strong and serious story, and from the man who 
wrote it much may fairly be expected in the future ; but it is as 
painful as it is powerful. It is a study of hereditary insanity—of 
the awful doom which hangs like the sword of Damocles over 
the head of the young and lovely heroine. The treatment of 
this repulsive theme is most artistic, but the result is not the 
less repulsive. There is true beauty in the telling of the tale, 
and there is real feeling revealed in it and honest emotion. It 
is such a story as Hawthorne might have thought of, although 
it has not the exquisite delicacy with which Hawthorne would 
have wrapped it, if indeed his refined taste would not have pre- 
vented his writing it at all. Mr. Arlo Bates has the tendency to 
over-elaboration and to the minute analysis of Bostonian trifles 
which so many of the younger novelists of the United States 
have borrowed from Mr. Henry James. But there is nothing 
epicene in his book , the author’s men are masculine and his 
women are womanly. Indeed, he seems to us to have an un- 
usually delicate perception of feminine traits. The comedy- 
heroine, Miss Elsie Dimmont, is a very clever sketch of the 
American Girl—a delightful study of a tantalizing variant from 
_ accepted type of that charming young lady.—TZhe Saturday 

eview. 





‘ NEw’ SHAKSPEARE AUTOGRAPHS.—T wo fresh ‘ autographs’ 
(so-called) of Shakspeare have just turned up in a copy of the 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., printed by Edward Whitchurch in 
June 1549. This book was sold, with some other old volumes 
of theology, to a country doctor in 1878 by the trustees of a 
grammar school who wished to buy some newer works for their 
boys. All the volumes had been on the school shelves for a 
time beyond the memory of any inhabitant. The Prayer Book 
was shown to Mr. Toon, the widely-travelled second-hand book- 
seller of 38 Leicester Square ; and he, seeing one signature of 
*Shakspeare’ in the inner margin of the title, tempted his cus- 
tomer to exchange it for some beautiful old Salisbury books, etc. 
Mr. Toon then found a second signature ‘ W. Shakspeare’ at 
the foot of one of the leaves in the inside of the book, and sev- 
eral‘S S’ on another margin. Dr. Furnivall was asked to in- 
spect the book, and at once gave his opinion that the signatures, 
though old, of the seventeenth century—not by Collier or Ireland 
—were not Shakspeare’s. Still, they are interesting, as wituess- 
ing to the — of Shakspeare’s name in his death-century. 
The British Museum opinion is, we hear, divided on the point, 
some of the experts being more or less pronouncedly in favor of 
the genuineness of the signatures, while the head of the MS. 
department is against it. Mr. Toon’s copy of this Prayer Book 
has as its last leaf the very rare Proclamation of Edward VI., 
fixing the price at which the book is to be sold. This was want- 
ing in the Museum copy, and has now been supplied from Mr. 
Toon’s original ; while the latter's one missing leaf has been 
fac-similed from the Museum copy. Mr. Toon asks the moder- 
ate sum of £90 for his rare volume.— The Academy. 
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Notes 


IN Holt’s Leisure Hour Series will soon appear a romantic 
and dramatic novel of. English rural life, with an American 
hero, and the title, ‘ After His Kind.’ The author is supposed 
to be ‘John Coventry,’ but whether he is an American or an 
Englishman (or woman) does not appear. 

—At the last meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse was made an Honorary Member. He is, we 
believe, the only American who enjoys this distinction. 

—Mr. Browning has, 7he Academy regrets to hear, been 
carrying into effect the doctrines he preached in his poems 
‘House’ and ‘Shop’ in his ‘ Pacchiarotto’ volume of 1876; 
and, dreading his future biographer, has just destroyed the whole 
of his letters to his father and family, every one of which had 
been preserved by paternal care. 

—Hereafter Building will be published weekly. Wm, Paul 
Gerhard will edit the paper, and W. T. Comstock will con- 
tinue to publish it. 

—D. C. Heath & Co. have just begun the publication of a 
series of maps to be edited by Edward Channing, of Harvard. 
The first is a reproduction of an outline map of the United 
States, in four sections, each 29 by 42 inches in size, already in 
use at Harvard and Johns Hopkins. 

—We understand that the Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., for 
many years resident as a missionary in the East, is open to en- 
gagements as a lecturer on Oriental subjects. He is a practised 
public speaker, a journalist, and the author of ‘A Dictionary 
of Islam,’ just published by W. H. Allen & Co., of London, He 
has lectured with success in England on ‘ Life Among the 
Afghans,’ ‘ The Prophet of Arabia,’ ‘ The Religions of India’ 
and ‘ The British Empire in India.’ 

—‘ The Garroters : a Farce,’ by W. D. Howells, which formed 
one of the most popular contributions to the Christmas number 
of Harper's Monthly, has just been published in book form by 
Harper & Bros. 

—Charles Nordhoff's ‘ Politics for Young Americans’ is now 
used as a school manual in Mexico, having been translated and 
adapted to the institutions and history of that country by the 
Attorney-General of the Mexican republic. An adaptation of 
the work for Venezuela is now in course of preparation. 

—The Atheneum will give its usual series of articles on the 
literature of continental Europe during the past year in its first 
number for 1886 (January 2), instead of inserting them, as usual, 
in the last number for the old year. Among them will be Bel- 
gium, by M. E. de Laveleye and M. P. Fredericq ; Bohemia, by 
Dr. Backovsky ; Denmark, by M. V. Petersen; France, by M. F. 
de Pressensé ; Germany, by Hofrath Zimmermann; Holland, 
by E. van Campen ; Hungary, by Prof. A. Vambéry ; Italy, by 
Signor Bonghi; Norway, by M. Jeger; Poland, by Dr. A, 
Belcikowski ; Russia, by Prof. N. Storojenko ; and Sweden, by 
M. Ahnfelt. 

—A correspondent in Atlanta calls our attention to a state- 
ment in ‘ The American Cyclopzdia,' to the effect that Duncan 
Nathaniel Ingraham, of Charleston, S. C., died in June 1863—a 
date which is evidently wrong, she says, as the gentleman in 
question is not dead but living, at the age of eighty-three. 

—The ‘ Portfolio of American Wood Engraving,’ which will 
be published next year by Harper & Brothers, will represent the 
work of the Society of American Wood-Engravers. Each con- 
tributor chooses his own subject and engraves it in his own way, 
and the prints from his block are made under -his own super- 
vision. Each block will contain not less than forty or more than 
ninety square inches, and an explanatory text will accompany 
the prints. There will be an édition de luxe, an artist edition, 
and one tor popular circulation. 

—9On Wednesday evening of this week a meeting will be held 
at the Charity Organization Society. Hall, 21 University Place, 
corner of Ninth Street, for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means of placing the People’s Concert Society upon a secure 
financial basis, and of extending the work. The concerts, which 
are free, are given by Thomas’s Orchestra on Sunday alternoons. 
The President of the Society is Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, and the 
Directors are Prof. Felix Adler, Benjamin Altman, Mrs. Francis 
C. Barlow, Joseph B. Bishop, A. Dudley Bramhall, Thomas B. 
Clarke, Macgrane Coxe, George William Curtis, T. Monroe 
Davis, Mrs. William H. Draper, John L. Dufais, Wendell Phil- 
lips Garrison, E. L. Godkin, Miss Emma Lazarus, Henry Mar- 
quand, Dr. A. Meyer, E. Naumburg, Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, Edwin R. A. Seligman, William Stein- 
way, Theodore Thomas, Dr. W. G. Thompson, and Mrs. 
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Thomas W. Ward. All persons wishing to become members 
of the Society may do so by sending $5, the annual dues, to the 
Treasurer, Macgrane Coxe, No. 55 Liberty Street. Every one 
interested in the scheme will be welcomed at the meeting on 
January 6. 

—Besides Mrs. Linton’s story of ‘ Paston Carew, Millionaire 
and Miser,’ Harper's Bazar will have for the first half of 1886 a 
serial by James Payn, entitled ‘ The Heir of the Ages.’ During 
the same period the Weekly will publish Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
serial ‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge.’ 


—‘ Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., is as lucky a man as he is 
shrewd,’ says The Pall Mali, ‘ and his recent fortunate ‘‘ find,’’ 
which is now the talk of the studios, coming after his Brighton 
discovery, proves him, what the judges on the bench would be 
loth to admit, a true judge of art. In Brighton, it will be re- 
membered—for it created some stir at the time —he bought some 
china pots for a few shillings which were afterwards valued at 
some hundreds of pounds when he brought them up to London. 
His latest achievement is the discovery of a ‘‘ Nativity’’ b 
Rembrandt—an undoubted masterpiece—and not in any out-of- 
the- way village, but in a much frequented shop in Oxford-street.’ 


—L. Prang & Co. have published a large number of Christmas 
cards this season but with some exceptions—though bright in 
color and of popular designs—they are more like pictures and 
less like Christmas cards than usual. 


—A second edition has been issued of Harrison and Sharp’s 
admirable text and glossary of ‘ Beowulf.’ 


—Subscribers will receive in May next the first of the two vol- 
umes of the ‘ Autobiography of Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky,’ 
late Minister to Russia—a work which is to be illustrated with 
seven steel-plates, and which is sold by subscription only 
through J. Fletcher Brennan & Co., of Cincinnati. The second 
volume will appear a year later. 


—D. Christie Murray, author of ‘ Matrimony,’ writes to the 
London Atheneum :—The following paragraph, clipped from a 
recent issue of the Philadelphia Evenixg Budletin, is but one ot 
a series of baseless and malicious inventions which have of late 
been set afloat concerning me and my work: ‘Mr. David 
Christie Murray will commence a new serial, entitled ‘‘ Aunt 
Rachael,’’ in the October number ot Zhe English Iliustrated 
Magazine, which will be the first number of a new—we think of 
the third—volume of this popular periodical. If we were editing 
it we should not care to purchase any of Mr. Murray’s manu- 
script before he had cleared himselt from the charge of ‘‘ con- 
veying”’ his ‘‘ Hard Knot”’ from ‘‘ L’ Affaire Lerouge.” ’ I know 
neither of the works mentioned here, and never so much as saw 
their titles until I read them in this extract. 


—A recent 7ribune contained the following note :— 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s idea of a public gallery was suggested by the 
general interest manifested in his collection. Application for cards of 
admission to his gallery continually poured in upon him.. When the 
doors were to be opened on certain days, people waited in line on the 
sidewalk, and the galleries were speedily crowded to the limit of their 
capacity. Noting this, -Mr. Vanderbilt determined to place his collec- 
tion where it would always be accessible to the public. The most 
desirable site for a gallery upon Fifth Ave. seemed to be that opposite 
his late home, occupied by the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. But 
this had been given for the purpose by the city, or rather it is held on 
a perpetual lease at a nominal rental. Mr. Vanderbilt reasoned that the 
generous price which he was willing to pay would enable the trustees 
of the asylum to secure more satisfactory accommodations elsewhere, 
and that the city would have the advantage of receiving taxes on the 
eery from him, at least until his intended gift was formally made. 

hen he found, after persistent efforts, that it was impossible to 
induce the other side to come to an agreement, he looked elsewhere 
along Fifth Ave. Finally he selected a lot belonging to the Lenox 
estate, just north of the Lenox Library. Here again he met witha 
refusal to sell, although acquisition of the land was much more im- 
portant to him than the price. So the matter rested, although Mr. 
Vanderbilt never abandoned his purpose. Had he succeeded in obtain- 
ing the desired site when he tried, two or three years ago, work upon 
the gallery would have been begun atonce. The management would 
— have been similar to that of the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

here was to be a board of responsible trustees, in which, of course, 
the Vanderbilt family would be represented, and the gallery would 
have been endowed so liberally that there need have been no question 
as to funds for its maintenance. Only Mr. Vanderbilt’s friends knew 
of this plan during his life, and among them only a few knew how 
firmly he held to the idea. His gift to the public would have repre- 
sented several millions, and it was through no reluctance of his own 
that he was kept from carrying out his purpose. He looked forward 
to a general supervision of this gallery as an agreeable occupation for 
his later years. But the Vanderbilt collection remains, and it may yet 
be an important factor in American education in art. 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are ren 
guested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
veference.| 

QUESTIONS. 


No. 1086.—Has it ever been discovered who is the author of the little 
book ‘Society in London,’ that made such a sensation in England this year? 

New York Ciry. W. EP: 

[T. H. S. Escott, editor of The Fortnightly Review and sub-editor of The 
World is generally credited with the authorship of the book, which is said 
to be written in a style so closely resembling his as to leave little doubt 
on the subject.] 


FNo. 1087.—How many biographies of Charlotte Cushman have been 
published, and who are their authors and publishers? 

Fonp pu Lac, Wisconsin. J. W. H.= 

Three—one by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement Waters, sold only with the 
other volumes of the American Actor Series, at $5 per set, Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co.; one by Miss Emma Stebbins, $2.50, Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. ; and a third, a ag ge volume of reminiscences, by Mrs. Walker, 
50 cents, Boston : Wm. P. Tenney.] 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1068.—Apropos of the inquiry by ‘C. E. L.,’ in your issue of 
Nov. 21st, as to whether Jowett’s or Taylor and Sydenham’s translation of 
Plato’s works is preferable, I beg to pi Sear the following note contributed 
by Rev. Alexander Dyce to Porsoniana, London, 1856, which is copied into 
an article in Zhe Platonist, for May, 1884:'‘ With that remarkable person, 
Thomas Taylor, I was well acquainted. In Greek verbal scholarship he was 
no doubt very deficient (he was entirely self-taught) ; but in a knowledge of 
the matter of Plato, of Aristotle, of the Commentators on Aristotle (them- 
selves a library), of Proclus, of Plotinus, etc., he has never, I presume, been 
equalled by any Englisman.’ Also, from Zhe Platonist for January, 1882, in 
an article upon the life and works of Taylor, by the editor, Thos. M. John- 
son, of Osceola, Mo., the following : ‘Taylor’s scholarship was of a high or- 
der, despite the opinion of certain invidious verbal critics who have raised 
themselves to a ‘ridiculous visibility,” by the attempt to measure Mr. Tay- 
lor’s scholastic attainments by the depth of their own ignorance. He pos- 
sessed an insight into the esoteric meaning of the Greek philosophic text 
which has never been equalled or even approached by any “scholar” of 
modern times. It has been truly said that he knew more Platon if others 
knew more Greek. After all, true classical scholarship is the ability to 
apprehend and interpret the ideas of the Greek and Roman writers, not the 
mere power to grammatically analyze their respective languages. The fact 
that such Continental scholars as Creuzer, Boissonade, Cousin, and others 
of almost — standing, indorsed Mr. Taylor’s renderings of the classical 
writers, and adopted many of his emendations of the Greek text, is a note- 
worthy proof that his scholarship was of a chasacter that commanded the 
respect and tribute of all who were capable of appreciating it.’ 


New York Ciry. 0.MS. 


No. 1075.—Is not O’Connell’s verbal encounter with Biddy Moriarty the 
answer to T. H. J.’s querie? He will find the anecdote in a collection attached 
to‘The Wearing of the Green’ Song-Book.’ (Boston: J. B. Noonan & Co.) 
O’Connell vanquished his antagonist chiefly with mathematical weapons ; 
the epithets he aplied to the virago ranging from a parallelogram to the 
multiple of a duplicate ratio. ; 

§; Taunton,*Mass.~ E. C. A. 

No. 1075.—The story is told in ‘Sketches of the Irish Bar,’ published 
a few years since in pamphlet form by Harper & Bros. 

Freepom, Pa. } T. H. 


No. 1079.—8. Concerning the ralatives of Washington inne I beg to 
offer the following information: A Mr. James Thompson of Davenport, 
Iowa, and a native of the Orkney Isles, in a letter to me dated November 8, 
1885, says, in regard to the Cathedral at Kirkwall, Orkney : ‘There are me- 
morial and mural tablets engraved on the pillars and the pavement of 
the nave, ameng them the name of the ancestors of our own Washington 
Irving, whose father was born there—a fact not generally known.’ I do not 
know Mr. Thompson personally, but he is an esteemed citizen of Daven- 
port, and a gentleman upward of seventy-five years of age, and has seen 
the tablets. 


CoRNWALL-on-Hupson. Ame tia E, Barr, 


No. 1079.—2. Edward Augustus Bond, LL. D., F. 8. A., etc., is libra- 
rian of the British Museum. : 








Five Dottars A YEAR for all non-mechanical age secures $1,000 insur- 
ance with $5 weekly indemnity in THz TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn. Paid Acci- 
dent Policy-Holders $949,000 in 1884. 





Drpn’r our girl graduates look lovely? Eos ates ; they all use Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder. For sale by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 5 





